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TWILIGHT, 


Original. 


I love the balmy sunset hour, 

When Phoebus sinks behind the west, 
And twilight with her magic power 

Bids worldly cares and feelings rest. 


Tis then that fancy takes her flight, 
To distant climes—to lands untold, 

Where there ne’er falls a withering blight, 
And youth’s warm feelings ne’er grow cold. 


Then memory backward wings her way, 
And wanders o’er past scenes of bliss—~ 
O’er joys that shed too pure a ray 
For such a joyless world as this. 


And now before her mysti¢ glass, 
Spirits of the departed rise— 

And forms and well known features pass 
Before our visionary eyes. 


And we recall past voices sweet, 
Enchanting us by their loved spell— 

That never more our steps may greet, 
That never more their music tell. 


And eyes that glanced. with glee and mirth, 
And beamed with feelings pure and deep— 
And sylph-like forms that trod the earth. 
And wilder made the pulses leap! 


Thus twilight from the heart’s deep store, 
Calls up the buried gems of thought— 
Revives past scenes and days of yore, 
And tells of changes time has wrought. 
NYDIA. 


DISTRIBUTING TRACTS. 
BY GILES M’QUIGGIN. 


O, mother, here’s the smooth faced man, 
To give us tracts he’s come; 

May’be he’ll preach to us again, 
The evil of selling rum. 


He told us *tother week, you know, 
That selling rum Was evil, 

And all who did the thing should go 
Right headiong to the devil. 

If there be any thing beneath the sun that is entitled to the | 
ternr gratuitous, that thing is the distributing of tracts; and 
he or she who engages in the unprofitable business is necessa- 
rily obliged to exhibit more humility and patience than even 
the hunter up of subscribers to a periodical. ‘The book agent, 
of whose complaints we hear so much, has a princely calling | 
when compared to the doubtful enterprise of the tract distribu- | 
ter; and the solicitors of alms or promulgators of temperance | 
reform, how much soever they may wail concerning the diffi- 
culties they have to encounter, as well as the crosses incident | 
upon their pious career, have abundant cause to return thanks 
and gratitude to the wise dispenser of good, for inclining them 
to pursuits less subject to the ridicule and contempt of the 
vulgar than the bearct of the little winged messengers to the 
abodes of the wretched andthe mean. There can be no doubt 
whatever of the good accomplished by the circulation of the 
little searchers of hearts, but the business is, nevertheless, an 
up-hill business, and attended with the sacrifice of much com- 
fort, ease, and feeling. 

It was on a bright day in the month of February—a month, | 








mon was a teacher of the young idea, and of course possessed || let me be permitted to say, that if the sighs of the Christian 
his share of that blessed thing called patience, of which so || world, which these unnecessary evils have beer the cause of 
many of us most sinfully lack. Saturdays and Sundays were |} producing, could be gathered into a storm, sea and land would 
the only days in the week in which Solomon’s boys allowed || doubtless become such a scene of commotion that no breathing 
him to have holliday; in fact I may say that Saturday was the || thing could live; and if the winds thereof should be directed by 
only day on which he had leisure to pursue the tract distribu- || the hand of nim who divided the waters of the red sea for the pas- 
ting profession; for on Sunday also he engaged himself in ex- || sage of the Israelites, space would become a mighty scene of 
pending a portion of the store of spiritual knowledge he had || contention, in which, world rattling against world, would soon 
acquired, if haply he might influence some reckless young ras- || produce the “wreck of matter,” and the scattering of fragments 


cal to mend his ways by giving up the evil of his doings and 
walking in the straight path. It will readily be admitted that 
Solomon was a youth of uncommon piety and strong faith, 


throughout no small portion of the extension of infinity. Now 
some of you may think this idea to be ridiculous and absurd; 
but a little reflection upon the subject will convince you that the 





when I mention that on Saturdays he always arose from his || powerfularm whichregulatés the movements of a universe could 
rest early, and making his breakfast on dry bread, he sallied || soon bring it to pass. And seeing the evil of this thing, in- 
forth to encounter the laboring men as they left their wigwams || temperance—is it not strange enough that the legislatures of 
and proceeded to their different vocations; and so punctual was || our country do not devise some certain means of putting a 
he in the performance of his work that it became a saying in || period to its ravages? 

one particular section of the city, from the vast number of 


persons which were met swinging the tracts, that “Mr. Sanc- 
tum had been on his accustomed visit to the neighborhood.” 

The Saturday of which I speak was a pretty sloppy one, 
and a man less in favor of doing good than Solomon Sanctum 
would have staid at home. As for him, however, it did his 
heart good to expose himself in his most excellent cause. Un- 
fortunately for him, as with all cross bearing people, he not only 


overslept himself, and consequently did not get out so soon as 
customary, but he also ate a good, warm breakfast—fasting, 
the essential and important accompaniment of prayer, was 


thereby prevented; consequently he could not so much look 
| for an immediate blessing to be given to his performances as 
when he attended to the highly essential preliminaries of his 
calling. I must not forget to mention that Solomon generally 
slipped in a word of advice as he presented his offering to his 
wayward fellow-mortal, and very frequently his discourse was 
received with no better grace than it ought to have been. 

The first person Solomon met was a tolerably genteel look- 
ing toper to whom he handed a treatise on the iniquitous prac- 
tice of drinking intoxicating liquors to excess. 

“What's this?” asked the man angrily, at the same time 


the half of it bespattered the pantaloons of-my philanthropic 
friend. 
“It is a small tract, sir,” replicd Solomon in a meck tone 


| casting his eyes upon his variegated pants and heaving a sigh 
of sympathy for the thoughtless and dangerous condition of | 





| the man, who asked in the same abrupt manner: 

“And what service will it be to me?” 

“It is for yon to read, sir; and I hope it may be of some 
| service to you.” 
“Service to me—in what way? I see it’s nothing more than 


|| @ caution,—I suppose, against drinking whiskey?” 


“Yes, sir, it is entitled, ‘The danger of strong drink.’ ” 
“And you take me for a drinking man, do you? 
Solomon was silent. This was a question he could not an- 


turning a huge quid of ‘tobacco over his teeth, and shooting 
the superabundance of saliva in such a direction as that about 


But to return to my friend Solomon Sanctum: He came up 
to the dram shop, as a girl apparently of about thirteen years 
old was opening the windows. As soon as she saw Solomon 
she ran into the house crying, “Mother, O mother, here’s this 
track inan come back again.” Whereupon the oid woman came, 
forth practizing upon her unruly member at such a rate that 
the track man would have gladly absconded if such a measure 
had been practicable at that important juncture. It was too 
late, however, to retreat, and Solomon was obliged to stand 
his ground and do the best he could for himself, anid the cause 
he was endeavoring to promote. This Xantippe, who was the 
picture of sin, rushed with her hands enveloped in dough, for 
she had been making bread, and vociferated as loud as a wo- 
man’s voice could raise, “You sanctified savage, you, are you 
here again?” ’ 

“Madam,” returned Solomon in a very affectionate tone, “I 
hope I have not been the means of doing you an injury.” . 

“Doing me an injury! Did’nt you give a track to Joe Sem- 
perkins’ wife about two weeks ago, and did'nt it scare him 
half to death just because he had been in the habit of taking 
a glass occasionally, and he has not bought a gill from me 
since, whereas I used to sell him nine quarts a week for his 
own drinking alone, his wife not being fond of it—and don’t 
you call that an injury?” 
|| “But you must acknowledge, Madam, that the tract was of 
much service to Mr. Simperkins; certainly it has if it has saved 
him the price of eighteen gallons of whiskey, to say nothing of 
his health and the comfort of his fantily.” 

“Now it’s very well that you chould think to come off with such 
|| stuff as that. I know the man’s not happy now, for when he 
| used to come here he was laughing continually and seemed to 
enjoy himself; but now he goes to meeting, and though he has 
got a new coat, he’s not proud of it, and never laughs'at all.” 

“Well, my dear Madam, what you say only proves tie utility 
of distributing tracts. Shall I leave one with you?” 

“Utilerty! I don’t know what you mean by that word; but 
if utilerty’s robbing one of their living, then you're doing good, 
and I know I would’nt be in your shoes when you come upon 








swer with propriety; for his plan was never to give offence if || a death bed. You're a cursed varmint, and,had better begone 


he could possibly avoid it, and the man, after gazing impu- || from my door.” 


dently on him for a while, and squirting more tobacco juice 
on his pantaloons, threw the paper into his face, exclaiming; 
“Take your rum tract and give it to some drunkard who 


may want it,” saying this he walked off leaving Solomon 


“Shall I leave you the tract? It can do you no harm; allow 
me to leave it.” 

“Begone from my door, I say,” roared the specimen of grog 
sellers, and feeling her responsibility to increase tenfold, as 


you know, in which there are frequent changes inthe weather, || to his own reflections upon his ungrateful and unmannerly || one of her customers stepped in and called for a gill, she seized 





freezing as hard as the human heart to-day, thawing to-mor- 
row, and freezing the next, and so on. The day of which I | 
speak was bright and beautiful over head, but from the copious 


conduct. 
Solomon, as may be supposed, was somewhat cast down by 
this unexpected repulse, but his inclinations to do good to his 


the pint measure, being the first thing she could get hold of, 
and hurled it at the head of Solomon, who, turning at the in- 
stant, received the ‘blow upon the back part of his hat. Sup- 


melting of snow and ice pretty considerably of a sort of wet || fellow men were not destroyed; so summoning up all his latent || posing, and very correctly too, that the temper uf the old lady 
under foot. And sloppy as it was, my friend Solomon Sanc- || courage, for he had a store of this necessary afticle laid up | was growing too hot to be tempered off without. battle, in 
tum was not to be deterred from his praiseworthy purpose of | for a trying time, he proceeded to the further discharge of || which he knew he would be worsted, he scampered off as fast 
scattering the seeds of knowledge in the form of tracts. Solo- il duty. His next encounter was with a dram shop; and here as possible. This encounter, notwithstanding the abuse he 
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received, gave great encouragement to Solomon, it being the first Another word before I close. Theres avast deal of money 


intimation he had received of the reformationof Joe Simperkins, || and time expended in those dissipating affairs very properly 
to whose house he hastened tolearn more of the interesting intel -/| denominated balls, where folks make fools of themselves and 








appeared very fond of me, but I was a sad scape-grace, and 
the poor old lady could not well manage me. I have heard 
her talk of better days, but I recollect nothing but poverty 






ligence. He found, truly enough, that Joe had reformed, and had || expose their weak sides; and I think if they would act wisely 
not only purchased a new coat for himself, but had also clothed 
his wife and children better than they had been for months, 
and although Joc himself was not at home, my friend Solo- 
mon was greatly encouraged by the relation his wife gave of 
his reformation and the happiness she had enjoyed for the last 
two weeks. With tears in her eyes, tears of joy they were, 
she thanked Solomon for his kindness, and entreated him ear- 
nestly never to give up his good work. 











mation of the world. 





EDITH MAXWELL. 


Now I consider this a case in which the distribution of tracts BY R. H. M. 
is clearly proven to be of utility; and I care not what you or eeidinas 
any one else may say, or how much you may sneer at such — 

CHAPTER II. 


things, the certainty of their usefulness is too plainly demon- 
strated for me to care two pence for all your slang against 


and discontinue these worse than useless appendages to fash- 
ionable life, and appropriate the money squandered away in 
them to the printing and distributing of tracts they would ma- 
terially assist my friend, Solomon Sanctum, in the furtherance 
of his philanthropic designs, and also do much for the refor- 


It was in no very enviable state of mind that Sir William 


them; and I sincerely hope that Solomon Sanctum will follow 
up his enterprise as long as he has the ability, for it is my 
opinion that his efforts are preaching as loudly as the long 
sermons of any ordained minister I have heard of. Go on, 
Solomon, the encouragement of the beiter sort of this world 
be given you, and the prayers of the poor shall follow you to 


the grave and to heaven. 


Solomon started off again in the prosecution of his mission, 
and having stopped for a few moments at the corner of a street 
to look over his bundle, a rough looking man called from the 


opposite side, 


“Hallo, master, are you the husband of them ladies that 


come out here last week?” 
“I believe, sir, one of them was my good lady.” 


“Well I thought as much, and any how it’s a great shame 


to be sending women out here in the mud to bring them pa- 
pers, I’m dogged if I'd let my wife do it for a fip a piece.” 

“But, my dear sir, it is not money we do it for.” 

“Not money! what then is it? 
us that'to me. A’nt that Tapper, or whatever his name is, in 
New York, and about a thousand others making fortunes in 
this same business? Why it’s more profitable than the post 
office; and if you'll get me into it, I'll give you my note for a 
thousand dollars payable in any bank you please.” 

“Why did you ever know either the ladies or myself to take 
money for the tracts we left in the neighborhood?” 

“Well no, I did'nt.” 

“Did ybu ever hear of our doing it any where else?” 

“Well no; but how did these peeple get so rich? Now it’s 
no use to tell me—it’s a money making concern, and it’s in- 
human ‘to send them delicate ladies out here in the mud.” 

“But it is the choice and pleasure of these benevolent ladies 
to come out and distribute those tracts.” : 

“Well, I suppose it is, and I can’t account for it in no other 
way than by supposing them to be as fond of making money 
as the men.” 

“But I tell you they do not make money by it; on the con- 
trary they rather lose, for they very often lay out their money 
for the tracts and then give them away, and how is it that they 
make money?” 

“I don’t know; but it’s contrary to human nature to be so 
kind, and it’s a great shame to send them women out here, 
I’m dogged if it aint.” 

“Will you accept of a tract, sir?” 

“Ha! ha! no, you don’t fool me; I don’t want the thing. 

“There’s no fooling about it; I only ask you to accept of it. 
There’s no money asked, and 1 will make as much money by 
throwing it away as by giving it to you.” 

“Ah! but I know you're got a scheme in it, and I won't 
take it.” 

In this way the man continued to parly for a while, and 
then being overcome in argument by Solomon, and his kind 
are the very worst on earth to convince, he accepted of the 
tract and gave his promise that he would read it carefully. 

I will not follow up the course of my friend; let it be suf- 
ficient for me to say that he scattered two hundred of these 
small sermons, and I may say he preached two hundred times 
that day, and all the good*he did will never be told in this 
world. ’ 

I am entirely of opinion that the tract distributing is a cross 
bearing business; and it requires a soldier to follow it—just 
such an one as my friend Solomon Sanctum is, and which I 
never expect to be; for I lack that most essential thing, moral 
courage, which he so abundantly possesses. I am aware that 
there are many persons who look upon things of this kind as 
the manifestations of human weakness, but there never were 
people more mistaken than these; and if they will examine the 
matter, which I earnestly beseech them do, they will find that 
the fault is in their own prejudices and the moral imbecility 
of their own hearts. 










You need’nt tell such stuff 












inn, or hostelni, as it was termed in those times. 


suit so violently?” 


words.” 


A strange expression, which was not unobserved by his 
companion, flitted over Ralph’s face as Sir William spoke of 
his sister, and apparently included her among the fair ladies 
whose smiles cost so little to the winners, but he made no 
reply to any part of the conversation, and after the lapse of 
a few moments, seemed as wrapt in reflection as Sir William 
himself, with this difference, that Sir William’s was of a moody 
cast, whilst as Ralph appeared to come to some conclusion in 
his own mind and spurred his horse into a quicker pace, a 
gleam of wild joy shot over his swathy, sun-burnt face and 
buoyed up his spirits fo an unusual pitch. When they reached 
the inn of the neighboring village Sir William found that the 
troops had arrived to enforce the bill of sequestration against 
Sir John Maxwell’s estate; but their leader informed him, that 
they were ordered to consider themselves subject to his pleas- 
ure as to the time of action. He ascended to his apartment 


even yet indulging a hope that Edith would relent, and fully 
doubt as to their future happiness would be at end. 
Maxwell’s, were determined, notwithstanding the reputation 


for sanctity which some of them enjoyed, to indulge in a night 
of excess. Accordingly, they called for liquor, and, as they 


became weary, made the present bill of sequestration a mat- 


ter of conversation. 

“How did you find the old knight’s strong hold, Ralph?” 
asked the leader. ‘Are we likely to be repaid for our trouble 
in routing it out? They say the difficulties will be considera- 
ble; for Sir John is not likely to give it up without a struggle.” 

“In faith,” replied Ralph, “I doubt much if he gives it up at 
all,—it is more likely to give him up; for we saw but his daugh- 
ter this evening, and I should judge, from what I heard, that 
the old man is likely to start soon upon the long voyage. For 
the house I can say but little, having seen but one apartment, 
and I was not able to judge from that as to the quantity of 
booty we may expect.” 

“But, Ralph,” said another of the soldiers, “you can tell us, 
surely, from your knowledge of the house in your early days.” 

“You mistake there again;” said Ralph, “my recollections of 
my early days are but confused at best, and they are not likely 
to be refreshed by such potent libations as I have made this 
evening.” 

“Well give us such a sketch of yourself, Ralph, as you can; 
it must needs be queer, if it cope with your wild adventures 
now-a-days.” 

“That will I do; but it will be but slightly satisfactory. I 
was born somewhere hereabouts, and I recollect my old mother 


Langdale remounted his horse to take his way to the nearest 
He rode on 
some distance apparently lost in gloomy reverie, until startled 
by the voice of his chief retainer, Ralph Gayland, who ac- 
costed him in a careless, reckless tone, and yet with the air of 
one who would fain have an answer to the question asked— 
“May I inquire, Sir William, why you would wish to marry 
a lady who is so averse to the matter herself and opposes your 


“Ralph,” replied Sir William, and he spoke in a low ener- 
getic tone, “I stand alone in this world: it contains not one 
being, save Edith Maxwell, for whom I care one jot or tittle. 
Once (and he sighed deeply,) I indulged a passing whim for 
your sister, but she was too gentle a being for my wild fancies, 
and I wearied of her smiles, though they were sweet, and of 
her kind words, though they came from a heart that was wholly 
and devotedly my own. There is a wide difference between 
loving and being loved; and J, for one, would rather win one 
smile that came from Edith’s proud heart, though that smile 
would cost me a whole life to obtain, than the idolatry of a 
bevy of damsels whose hearts I could gain by a few honeyed 


impressed with the idea, that if she were but once his wife ail 


Ralph Gayland joined a party of the troopers, who, in con- 
|sideration of their expected share in the spoils at Sir John 


when I was with her. I had one sister, and she was the only 
being whose words had any influence on me; but her voice 
was so sweet that I could not resist its gentle tones, and I was 
fain to submit to her remonstrances. That voice! I think it 
comes upon mine ear at times even yet, and seems to bear so 
much of charm about it that I fear I shall never hear aught 
so sweet in this world again;” and the rude, reckless soldier 
drew his hand across his eyes to wipe away the tell-tale mois. 
ture, which he deemed a weakness, and which his companions 
attributed to his copious libations. He continued: “but I ran 
away and went to sea. When I returned I found the old 
woman much the same as ever; but Lucy, she had grown more 
beautiful than was ever peasant girl hefore her, and the people 
talked of the great match she was going to make. I asked 
her if it was true; she blushed and told me yes. I went to 
sea again, leaving all my prize money to Lucy to buy wedding 
finery, and when I returned found our cot empty. I asked for 
my mother and Lucy, and strangers pointed to.a green mound in 
the village church yard, and that was all I ever knew of them, 
excepting that after my old mother died, the great man who 
was to marry my sister changed his mind, and fell in love 
with the daughter of Sir John Maxwell, and Lucy died of a 
foolish disease that women sometimes have, called a broken 
heart. They told me, too, that she wanted for nothing—that 
some kind being had ministered to her slightest wish, and that 
she was happier in death than she had ever been in life; and 
now I stand alone in the world, and when I have wearied of 
my present mode of life I shall find out who loved my sister 
to the last, and tended her, for her own sweet sake, and when 
I have thanked them for it, good bye to old England. Any 
part of the wide world is as much a home to me.” 

By the time Ralph finished his relation the bottle had cir- 
culated so freely as to render his companions but careless lis. 
teners, and as his thoughts were carried back to other times, 
he declined joining in their after toasts, and gave himself up 
to some sort of reflection. 

CHAPTER III. 


The evening after the occurrences detailed in the preceding 
chapters, Edith Maxwell was seated in the same window, in 
the position in which we have before represented her, saving 
that her face was turned towards the avenue so as to command 
a view of all who should approach. the house, and one who 
would observe her narrowly, might judge, from the startled, 
hurried glances which she cast towards the path at every 
slight noise that met her ear, that she sat in anxious expectation 
of a visitor. At length an inquiry from her father aroused 
her attention. 

“Is not this the day, Edith, that your cousin Harry prom- 
ised to be with us?” 

“The exact time of his return he could not tell, dear Father, 
but he named, at farthest, the twelfth day. ‘To-day is the 
eleventh, and, unless some accident have happened, he will 
certainly arrive to-morrow.” 

“I pray God,” answered the old man, “that nothing danger- 
ous or disagreeable may have happened to our prince, and as 
for Harry, I hope he may arrive speedily. I would fain leave 
you in the hands of some legal protector when I go, Edith, 
and our dissolution has left us but the one to whom I could 
commit my child and grandchild.” 

The subject of her father’s death was one brought before 
Edith’s mental gaze almost every hour, and yet it was one she 
found it impossible to contemplate with any degree of fortitude 
orcomposure. Her eyes filled with tears, and deepsobs broke 
frum her bosom as her father continued— 

“I feel my end approaching, Edith. The lamp of life is 
flickering in its sockett and can never again give a steady 
light in this world. But why should you weep at the removal 
of an old man to (I humbly trust,) a better world? ‘To me 
you have been the kindest, most devoted; and the reward prom- 
ised for the fulfilment of that great commandment—Honour 
thy father and thy mother,’ can never leave you, Edith, with- 
out a comforter.” 

Edith raised her head, at a slight noise upon the gravel walk 
outside the window, as her father spoke, and perceived two 
figures ascending the steps leading to the house. She appeared 
in no doubt, even for an instant, as to who they were, but arose 
from her chair and prepared to meet them in the hall. The 
door had been opened when she reached it, and in a moment 
more she was clasped in the arms of Harry Vivian. He spoke 
in a light and even gay tone, as he embraced her and made 
his inquiries: 

“How fares it with my uncle and my sweet Edith?” 

“With my father but poorly, Harry, with myself as usual; 
but my eagerness to greet you has almost made me neglect 
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our good friend and father Wilkins;” and she extended her 
hand to the ecclesiastic who accompanied Vivian. 

“I come upon a double errand this time, daughter,” said the 
Rev. Mr. Wilkins, smiling benevolently upon her, “that of see- 
ing your father”— 

“And that of uniting our destinies, Edith;” said Harry, in- 
terrupting him— 

“Although I fear he gives you but a frail protection, in the 
name of one who is an attainted man, and on whpse head a 
price is fixed;” and a shade of melancholy passed over Vivian’s 
handsome face as he spoke. Edith replied not, but ushered 
them into her father’s room, and the old man’s eyes sparkled 
with renewed lustre as he welcomed his nephew and his old 
friend. His first inquiry, however, was for his prince: “How 
fares it with Charles Stuart, since the 30th of January our 
king?” and he sighed as he thought of the tragedy of that fa- 
tal day. 

“Well;” replied Vivian, “he has sailed from Bristol, and is, 
I doubt not, long ere this, out of the reach of his enemies.” 

“ °Tis well;” replied Sir John, “and now let there be no de- 

















troopers, with Ralph Gayland at their head, soon found their 
wiy through every part of the house; but the room in which 
the old man lay was respected by all, and even Sir William, 
when he looked in and saw the attendants grouped around his 
bed as if in expectation of some momentous crisis, hesitated 
to enter. He staid, however, long enough to ascertain the 
presence of Harry Vivian, and stated to the leader of the) 
troopers the necessity of keeping a strict watch upon him;! 
but at the same time suggested the propriety of letting him| 
remain a short time apparently free until Sir John’s fate should | 
be decided. They were not long in doubt as to that fate; the un- | 
usual energy displayed by him in the early part of the evening 
had been but a dying effort; and after the forcing of the entrance | 
he spoke no more, but slept into death so imperceptibly that 
none knew when the spirit quitted its mortal tenement. 

In the confusion of circumstances, and the destitution of 
her situation, Edith seemed scarcely to comprehend the great. ' 
ness of. her loss, but gazed upon the body of her father in stu- | 
pified silence. But little ceremony was used in the burial of 
Sir John, and in three days his body was placed beside those | 

























lay in the little we have to do. My strength fails rapidly, and 
I would give my child to your protection, Harry, whilst life 
is left me for the task.” 

Edith offered no objections to her father’s wishes, and by 
his bedside, with no witnesses, save the few domestics who 
had remained true to their master amid His falling fortunes, 
the marriage was solemnized, and the last heirs of a line that 
had stood for centuries, re-united their destinies. After the 
ceremony, the ecclesiastic prepared to depart immediately. 
Edith urged his stay and pointed out the difficulty of procur- 
ing a refuge for the night for one who was so devoted an ad- 
herent to the Stuart cause. 

“It is even so, daughter,” replied the old man, ‘The beasts 
of the field have a lair, and the birds of the air a nest, but the 
ministers of God, like their divine Master, have not where to 
lay their heads; but, like him, we have a mission to fulfil and 
must journey on our way;” and, with a fervent blessing on 
her house, he departed. 

Early the ensuing day, Sir William Langdale waited upon 
Edith to inform her that the ground upon which she stood 
was no longer her’s, save upon the conditions before stated, 
and that it must be evacuated before night or he should be 
obliged to enforce the departure of the present occupants by 
a regiment of soldiers, who would, at any rate, quarter in the 
house for some days. 

Edith replied that all should be as he wished with regard to 
their removal, although with the certainty of hastening her 
father’s death. 

Sir William reminded her that it was not even yet too late to 
retract; but, with a scornful toss of the head at his reply, she 
left the room to prepare for their departure. The task was 
one replete with agony; but the necessity for action on her 
part to secure to her father and nephew some few of the com- 
forts to which they had been accustomed, left her little time 
for reflection; and the presence of Harry Vivian madc her feel 
less keenly the desolation of her situation. 

All arrangements necessary for their removal had been made: 
and a kind of litter for conveying her father to the humble 
cot of dame Hanter, (an aged domestic ‘who had heen years 
in the service of the family,) was brought into his room be- 
fore the old man was apprized of the necessity of his removal. 
Edith found herself unequal to the task of communicating it 


















of his ancestors, in the ground no longer his own. 

The arrest of Vivian seemed to have been expected by Edith, | 
and, on his part, he but requested a few moments private con- 
versation with her prior to his departure for London under the | 
escort of a guard. The request was partially granted, and, in 
presence of Ralph Gayland, Edith saw the last of her husband 
until he should be free, or she be summoned to a final inter-| 
view. After his departure Edith retired to dame Hanter’s cot 
with her young nephew, whom Sir William seemed, in his 
hurry, to have forgotten, and appeared to take no further inte- 
rest in life. There was but little hope of Vivian’s release for 
a weary length of time, if ever, and no possible way of re- 
joining him, except through his escape, presented itself, and| 
that, at present, seemed a matter of impossibility. "Tis true, 
she was often urged to appeal to the clemency of those in 
power, but she knew Sir William Langdale’s weight of influ- 
ence was against her there, and, likewise, that the fact of 
Vivian’s being her husband, which she would be obliged to 
make known, and which would inevitably come to the know- 
ledge of Sir William, would at once seal Vivian’s doom. 

There was one frail hope,—that of an application to the fa- 
natic preacher, Hugh Peters; but he was not at present in Lon- 
don, nor was he expected for some weeks; and by the time he 
reached London, Cromwell would, in all probability, be absent 
from it. However, she determined, as a last hope, to apply to 
him. 

And now a word for Hugh Peters.—He was one of the most 
singular beings of that most singular era. He was of low ex-| 
traction, but had elevated himself by his religious enthusiasm, | 
at the time that it proved a passport to power. In our days 
his fanaticism would be attributed to mental derangement; in 
those times it was regarded as a-gift from God. Peters had 
gained the respect of all the parties of the day by recommend. 
ing clemency to the murdered Charles at the same time that he 
knew the restoration of. that monarch must prove the death 
blow to his own party, and it was by his intercession, finally 
that a minister of his own persuasion was allowed the unfor 
tunate king to prepare for death. Peters was extremely ec- 
centric and wandering in his habits, and his stay in one place 
only regulated by the benefits he imagined himself capable of 
doing. This, then, was the personage upon whom Edith rested | 
her only hope for Vivian’s safety or escape. | 











to him, and Harry Vivian approached the bedside jn the en- 
deavor to make him comprehend the demand, for so unwonted 
an exertion on his part. Sir John appeared to listen with 
calmness and composure, but as Vivian paused for a reply, he 
seemed to have collected all remaining energy of mind and 
body, and raising himself in his bed, requested that the few 
domestics remaining in the house should be summoned to his 
chamber. They obeyed the call, and he proceeded in a firm, 
steady tone, to give directions for the windows to be barred 
and the entrances to be secured by every possible means in 
their power, and ended by declaring that no door of his house 
should ever turn upon its hinges to admit a roundhead officer 
or a parliamentarian traitor. 

Vivian and Edith tried to convince him of the uselessness 
of his measures, and the utter impossibility of defending the 
house against Sir William’s forces, but the old man insisted 
upon rigid compliance with his directions, and Edith, fearful 
of irritating her father in his present weak state, acceded to 
his wishes, and after his orders were obeyed, sat in patient 
expectation of the besiegers. Her father’s energy remained 
unimpaired, and his ear was the first to distinguish the approach 
of the soldiery. This opposition on the houschold was totally 
unexpected by Sir William; but a quarter of an hour’s work 
sufficed to prove the uselessness of their barricadoes, and the 
door of the principal entrance was levelled to the earth. The 








T0 5 


ON HEARING OF HIS SICKNESS. 
Original. 
Sad was my heart when first I heard 
Desease had paled thy cheek— 
And dimmed the lustre of those eyes, 
Where genius loved to speak. 


Had thrown around thy noble form, 
Her euervating spell; 

And thou ’mongst strangers—would that I 
Were by to guard the well. 





And yet perchance thy lofty mind, 
To bigher themes allied, 

Dwells not on her, who, in her love, 
To shield thee, would have died. 


| 

But though some charming southern maid, 
With curls and eyes of jet, j 
Hath thrown a spell around thy heart | 
Which thou canst ne'er forget. | 


Yet sometimes let thy thoughts revert, 
E’en with a kindly glow, 
To one whose tears, (apart frém thee) 


Will never cease to flow! canoe 
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Ce a a? 


A GLANCE AT RUSHLIGHTS. 


— 


Original, 


Now we do not object to just critiques how keenly or fre- 
quent soever they may come. We regard these as the safe- 
guards of literature. With such no sensible person will ever 
find fault. But we very often meet with reviews which are not 
criticisms. To decide nicely and properly upon the merits 
or defects of any composition is a task requiring no small] 
amount of perception, judgment, and information. To turn 
into ridicule, while it evinces very little liberality of heart, is 
in the power of man, however humble his mind or meagre his 
acquirements. 

Ridicule publicly thrown upon the productions of a novice 
in writing is discreditable to its author and highly censurable. 
The reviewer should never, in the pride of his own capabili- 
ties, forget that he himself first crawled before he could walk 
erect, and instead of making a laughing stock of the young 
stranger in the fields of literature, by kindly pointing out to 
him the errors of the past, should teach him to avoid them in 
the future. To boast of having “extinguished” such an one, 
speaks little either for the modesty of the writer or his attach- 
ment to the cause of the human mind. As the meanest speck 
upon the sky may spread until it become a great cloud bear- 
ing the lightning of heaven in its bosom, thus the mind which 
may at first seem to call only for ridicule upon its insignifi- 
cance will sometimes expand until it become the receptacle 
of “thoughts that breathe and words that burn.” 

The foregoing remarks have not been directed by any vin- 
dictive feelings towards Messrs. Gall & Wormwood on the 
one hand, or from any motive growing out of personal friend- 
ship on the other. On the contrary, of the author of “Rush- 
lights” we entertain the highest opinion, and of the real “Ep- 
warp” we are entirely ignorant. But our only object and de- 
sire is that our friend, if he is anxious to become a critic,may 
give us something more manly and consonant with his mind 
and attainments than the specimens which have been furnished 
us in the “Monument.” 

While upon this subject we will notice, very briefly, “Rush- 
lights No. II., in which the author has seen fit, in the pleni- 
tude of his critical sagacity, to expatiate upon the deierits of 
“Scraps No. II. The author’s observations on italicisms are 
perfectly judicious and proper. While we admit, however, 
that a careless habit of sub-dashing words in writing has ren- 
dered the appearance of italics too frequent, it may be fit to 
inform the reader that in consequence of not having it in our 
power at that time of examining the proofs personally many . 
mistakes of this character occurred which were not made upon 
the original manuscript. For this picce of correction we make 
our best bow to ‘Messrs. Gall & Wormwood, and promise to 
be more careful in future. But to proceed: After giving the 
whole poem the author finds an alarming inconsistency be- 
tween the second and fourth verses. We quote his own lan- 
guage: “In the second stanza the terrible phantom, death, is 
summoned to appear on his ‘damp and clammy wing,’ and in 
the one last quoted he is asked to breathe his mild influence 
throughout the feeble clay of the invalid! Now these two in- 
vitations,” continues our author, “placed in juxtaposition con- 
stitute an antithesis of personification which is most unpar- 
donable.” 

In the first place we would inform the gentleman that the 
second verse is merely ironical, and therefore the inconsisten- 
cy is not quite so awful as might at first be supposed. “Come, 
come, then, “Horror’s King;” i. e. whom others have esteemed 
and entitled such; but whom the invalid regards as a welcome 
and kind messenger. Thus the irony continues. But leaving 
all this out of the question it does not imply necessarily an “an- 
tithesis of personification,” as a bland influence is not incom- 
patible with the personification given of death. 

Another portion of this review deserves some enimadver- 
sion. The author thinks the last stanza wonderfully absurd. 
That the subject should die and then revert to his original po- 
sition as an invalid is surely “mirabile dictu;” and he quotes 


| the example of St. Denis bearing his head from the stage un- 


der his arm, as something not half so preposterous as the great 
blunder before us. All this looks very specious and witty, in 
truth, my lord Fitzgerald! But had the author perceived the 
connection he might have saved himself a remark not very 


|| flattering to his faculty of discrimination as a critic. 


“Tis done! I feel thy power!” &c. &c. 


This does not imply the completion of death, but simply its 
inception—the period of dying. In the preceding, death has 


‘| been called upon to approach and begin the work of dissolu- 


tion, and the last stanza expresses the event as transpiring and 
near its completion. We need not be more particular.—“Ver- 
bum sapientibus sufficit.” AUTHOR OF “SCRAPS.” 


‘ 
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THE EXAM 
No. IV. 
“Omnia explorate.” 
“Js the mind better able to bear prosperity than adversity?” 


| When called to lay down his life for his friends; he prayed, 
|| “Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me, neverthe- 
| less not my will, but thine be done.” And nailed to the accur- 
| sed tree, he prayed for his murderers: “Father forgive them, 
'|they know not what they do.” O, my friends, whatever be 
In answering this question, several difficulties present them- \ your circamstances, immitate ne example of our blessed 
selves. Ist. Notwi hstanding all minds are alike, in that all i Jesus; then, in ADVERSITY you will feel “that the sufferings of 
sera anno ge ni ae: faculties, “ Gree Seeemners Oe present time are not to be compared to the glory that 
ing possessed by individuals in so many different degrees || shall be revealed in you hercafter;”, and in Prosperity you 
. eg that a — mag wit no — . — _ will not be puffed up, knowing, “there awaits you a far more 
@ same effect upon all minds. 2nd. This may be allowed, | exceeding and eternal weight of glory.” 
and it still be urged that a negative, or affirmative opinion!) ‘The limits of this paper do not permit my entering at large 
nrg be formed as to the general effects of prosperity and ad- | upon the numerous instances illustrative of this subject, and 
versity on the haman mind; but an opinion so formed can | your necessary acquaintance with ‘History precludes the ne- 
event be a fair een we ag sang yeahs er _cessity: let us examine, then for a moment, if the difficulty 
€ only scource of true injormation upon the subject—and | stated in the commencement exists in reference to communi- 
who will pretend that he knows a moiety of the broken hearts} ied as well as to individuals. 
maniacs! ! suicides!!! driven to these deplorable circumstan-|| Although the children of Israel were delivered from the 
ces by the cutting blast of adversity; or the forth part of those | house of bondage with a mighty hand and outstretched arm 
mae oe anes Bee ip to — by that so _—though they saw the pillar of cloud by day, and the pillar 
ongenia! to the depraved heart of man—prosperily. of fire by night—though they saw the lightnings, and heard 
A third consideration renders the subject still more difficult. | the thunder of Sinai, yet in their adversity, in the wilderness 
All the bright examples of fortitude under reverses of fortune | they preferred worshipping a calf to the Lord of Hosts! And 
| they pi g : 


INER, 


of which we have authentic account, were assisted by the || when settled prosperously in the land of promise, they must | 


grace of God; and that some have fallen when tempted by || needs have a king to judge them, rejecting the Lord, taat he 


change of circumstances, renders it highly probable, that man | should not reign over them. The empire of the Medes and | 


following the impulses of his depraved nature, without the || Persians, founded by the hardy Cyrus, continued rising till 
restraining grace of God, would be in prosperity a fool, and | enervated by Prosperity, it fell an easy prey to its ruthless | 
in adversity an idiot. i invaders. 

Without presuming, then, to settle the original question, it The same is true of Rome, Athens, Sparta, and Carthage— | 
may not be unprofiitable to consider some of the most noted || and who cannot perceive the effects of prosperity even on our 
instances of these two conditions of human life, with their ac- | holy religion, when the persecuting Papal Heiarchy, with “all 
companying effects. |, deceivableness of unrighteousness,” trace their origin to the 

The Patriarch Joseph holds a distinguished place among | meek fishermen of Galilee. When that “man of sin” who} 
those who have withstood the shocks of adversity with becom- |! makes princes fall prostrate in his presence, claims to be the 
ing fortitude; yet it is difficult to determine which is most | successor of him, who when one fell down at his feet to wor- 
praiswerthy, his meck resignation to the will of Heaven, | ship him, said, “stand up, for I alsoama man!” The Puri- 
when evil treated by his bretheren, and sold a slave into | tans, fleeing the wrath of infuriated bigots at home, enduring 
Egypt, and when there imprisoned, through the malice of an| hardships of seas and storms, and in defiance of a savage foe, 
inconsiderate woman; or his affectionate regard for his ill-de-| having reared an altar to the God of love, stained it rudely 
serving relatives, when he was raised to be the ruler of Pha- '| with human blood. 
roah’s household, and they in distress wanting bread; instead|| The government of the United States, under the blessing 
of avenging himself of the injuries received at their hands, | of Almighty God, has maintained its integrity alike in days 
he shed tears of gratitude that it was in his power to relieve \of dark adversity, and days of bright prosperity—an interesting 
their necessities. |contrast to England, groaning under the presure of her golden 

What a striking contrast, however, is presented between | chains, and the melancholy fate of thrice massacred France. 
the conduct of this Patriarch, and that of his venerable father, | 
Jacob, who, on seeing his son’s bloody coat, “rent his clothes, 
put sackeloth on his loins, and mourned for his son many 
days.” 

The case of the venerable patriarch Job, needs but to be | 


| perity or adversity, still there appears to be something in the 
nature of prosperity calculated to make us forget the source 
| of every good and perfect gift, and to fill our hearts with van- 
‘ity. Adversity, on the contrary, seems intended as chastise- 
alluded to, as an example of the great degree of adversity men for the sinful sons of men to teach them patience, obedi- 
that may be endured and integrity preserved; for in all that ||€¢e, and resignation to the will of Heaven. It is the means 
he said, “he sinned not neither charged God foolishly.” And employed by our Heavenly Parent to call his wandering chil- 
even his patience is not more extraordinary from the great. | dren to a sense of their dependance upon him; “for whom the 
ness of his afflictions, than from the contrast it exhibits com. || Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth every son he receiv- 
pared with his wife’s utter despair, when she counselled him ! eth.” Notwithstanding, however, “that it is good for us to be 
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MARBLE FOR THE MONUMENT, 
No. XVII. 
THE DEATH OF THE CHRISTIAN. 


’ 


Original. 


There is that in the Christian’s death that belongs to no 
other. Who that has witnessed the last imploring look and 
heard the last words of the dying philosopher—who that has 
attended the military chieftain in his closing scene—who that 
has watched by the bedside of the giddy and gay, has not no- 
\ticed the reluctance, the dread, with which they parted from 
‘life? Hard they strove to secrete their feelings, but, in spite 


| of their efforts, nature showed that dissolution was terrible. 


| Not so with the Christian. What is there to disturb his quiet? 
What objection can he have to leave a world that has been 
‘a constant source of vexation and trouble to him? What 
‘fear can he feel when he is going to the bosom of his Father? 
Weak his faith inay have been through life, but in death it 
becomes strong. When contending with the temptations and 
adversities of earth his hope may sometimes have wavered, 
but now it acquires fresh vigor. His love is warmed. He 
cheerfully makes sacrifices that before he thought impossible, 
and with the utmost willingness listens to that call which he 
once believed would distress him to hear. Upon the confines 
of time he rejoices in his God, and shows to those around 
him that death has lost its sting. 

| Ihave been a spectator of the believer’s death, and I am 
| free to confess that I never beheld any thing so calm and easy. 
| I had seen the last gem that glittered on the diadem of night 
|dissolved in the superior lustre of day. I had seen the tran- 
|quil river lose itself in the mighty ocean. I had seen the tem- 
_pest-tost ship glide smoothly in the harbor; but never had I 
| seen any object that would serve to represent the departure of 
that good man. Not an expression of sorrow was on his brow 
—not a tear was in his eye—not a groan escaped from his 
bosom. The composure of heaven seemed to have left its na- 
tive place and diffused itself over his soul. He had caught a 
glimpse of the better land—he had heard its music and felt its 
| blissfulness, and he longed to fly away and rest in its fadeless 
bowers. The pleasures ef time were once enchanting, but 
‘then they were seen in their true character. Ere grace had 





To conclude, whether the mind be better able to bear pros- | 





to curse God and die. His indignant answer is well known | 
—*Thou speaketh as one of the foolish women speakest,”&c. | 


How touching the words of poor old Eli, when informed of | 


what should happen to himself and his sons—“It is the Lord, 
let him,do what seemeth him good.” King Saul acted quite | 
differently, when beaten and closcly persued by his enemys “he | 
fell upon his spear that he died.” 

David has not been surpassed in fortitude by any. Except-| 


ing the affair with Uriah’s wife, he was, both in adversity and | 


prosperity, equally the man after God’s own heart. Not so| 
his son. Solomon, for no sooner was he made the most prospe- 
rous, and strange to say, the wisest of mortals, than he took! 
unto himself strange wives, who led him into idolatry! The 
prayers of the Prophet Daniel were answered, both in the’ 
Lion’s deni, and in the palace of the King of Babylon; whilst 
Nebuchadnezzar, from being King over a mighty empire, 
was cast forth with the beasts of the field. 

Passing over the numerous examples of fortitude, as well 
as of weakness under the reverses of fortune which are pre- 
sented in History, prior to the Christian era, and examining 
the most prominent characters since that time, we perceive 
the same varying effects. I cannot avoid alluding to the cha- 
racter. of our blessed Saviour, not in opposition to that of any 
human being, for to compare the most virtuous of men to him, 
would be degrading to the one, and unjust to the other. I 
mention it, adding another to the many exhortations to follow 
the example he has set before us. He had neither scrip, purse 
nor where to lay his head, yet he went about doing good as 
he had opportunity. When he was reviled, he reviled not 
again but committed himself to him that judgeth righteously. 


afflicted,” in many instances; yet let us pray the Lord to 
“give us neither poverty nor riches, but feed us with food con- 
venient for us; lest we be full, and say who is the Lord? lest 
we be poor and steal, and take the name of the Lord in vain.” 
iF C 


LINES. 


TO AN ABSENT FRIEND. 








Original. 


Thoughts of thee! when thou art away, 

O they come with the first red dawn of day— 

With the earliest blush of the coming light, 

That arrays the East in charms so bright: 

With the sky-lark’s song to the rising sun, 

When night has folded her :abe of dun: 

With the rose-scented breeze as it wanders abroad, 
To salute the wild flowers that bloom on the sward. 





Thoughts of thee!—they come at mid day, 

And hold up before me thy form far away: 

I see thy fair cheek with its beautiful hue, 

And thine eye ef expression to nature so true: 

I hear\the sweet tones of thy musieal voice, 
Which, so soft, in past life hath made me rejoice: 
And grasping again thy delicate hands, 

My bosom with joy the purest expands. 


Thoughts of thee!—they come with the hour, 
When lovers meet in the vine-clad bower— 
When the twilight’s stillness descends on the soul, 
And brings all its powers under memory’s controul. 
They come—they come—in my midnight dreams, 
When fancy arrayed in her loveliness Seems — 
They are with me in sorrow—they are with me in joy, 
Producing a peace that knows no alloy. 
Georgetown D. C. 1837. 


LEANA. 


| changed his nature he thought that earth was as delightful a 
‘residence as he could wish, and he quarelled with the Provi- 
\dence that ordered that men should die. But then he mani- 
\fested an anxiety to bid adieu to the world and dwell in the 
|regions above. 

| As I looked upon him expiring I thought there were many 
things to cause him to love life. His youthful wife stood at 
his side with her only child in her arms, and his fond mother 
bent her aged form over him. I wondered how it was that he 
‘could be resigned to leave them, together with all else that 
rendered existence pleasant. My surprise soon vanished; for 
‘he spoke of mecting his Saviour—he talked of heaven, and 
|informed me that it was the prospect of dwelling there that 
made death so easy. 

And this is the fact; for had the Christian no expectation of 
heaven he would not so cheerfully die. This makes aim fear- 
less—this gives him solace in his last moments. Enfeebled 
by age or wasted by disease, the untutored indian yields to the 
embrace of death, hoping and believing that, in another state, 
he will be joined by his faithful dog, and again pursue the 
chase. The Mahommedan leaves the earth with the expecta- 
tion that he shall enjoy an eternity of delights in a sensual 
paradise. How different the anticipation of the Christian‘ 
The Bible places before him a rational heaven—a heaven where 
the social enjoyments are perfected—a heaven in all respects 
suited to his wishes. Confiding in the precious promises of 
God he believes that there he has a mansion—a crown—a 
throne—and drawing around him the drapery of his couch, 
departs to that land 

“Where dwells eternal May, 
And heavenly roses blow 


Deathless, and gathered but again to grow.” 
A. As Le 








RELIGION, 
Or iginal . 
Religion is joy to the sorrowful soul— 
Ts strength and support to the weak and opprest; 


The heart that is broken she kindly makes whole, 
And all who embrace her are happily blest. 


A friend in prosperity’s dangerous hour, 

To all who have sought her, she truly has been, 
And sweetly she offers her merciful power, 

From all the temptations of satan to screen. 


In adversity’s gloom her strength has been given, 
When health, friends and wealth, have been taken away; 

The eye full of grief she has pointed to heaven, 
And told of a brighter and happier day. 


t F.o***, 
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THE ‘FRIGHT. 
BY B. B. 


Original. 


“Hey—whose there—speak quickly, or I’tl ——.” 

“Its only me sir—only me.” 

“Only you, and who in the wonder are you, and what are 
you doing here at this unseasonable hour?” 

“Doing, O gracious—don’t you know me? don’t know Mol- 
ly?” 

7 Well, Molly—what’s the matter, what brings you here?” 
“What brings me? and what am 1 to do, O my! poor Mol- 
9 

“What—what’s the matter! Molly? what's the matter I 
say?” 

Of the cause which gave rise to the above highly signifi- 
cant conversation, I was almost entirely ignorant, nor was I 
aware of what was going on until I awoke from my deep 
sleep, by the sound of Molly’s voice as I was then about as 
frightened as ever any poor weary mortal need desire to be— 
it may be that I was too fast asleep to dream—though I am 
not quite sure that I was not dreaming, when the words broke 
upon my auditery organs, and upon divesting my head from 
the very comfortable pressure of six blankets, three quilts and 


ly 


one or two sheets (it was a very cold night)—and rubbing my |) 


eyes until they were fairly open—I found my wife sitting up 
in the bed, and beheld Molly standing in the middle of the 
room, quaking with fear, and apparently in the deepest dis- 
tress, so I repeated, 

“What’s the matter! Molly?” 

“Oh! laws Mr. Manly, I don’t know!” 

“You don’t know, then why are you here disturbing us at 
this time of night?” 

“Oh! laws Mr. Manly, there’s something in the kitchen!” 

“Something in the kitchen, what is it Molly, a rogue or 
what?” 

“Oh! laws, Mr. Manly, I don’t know but it rattled down the 
chimney, and running at me put the candle out that I held 
in my hand, and then put out the fire too! oh! !” 

“Its nothing but a bat or an owl I guess, now Molly, take 
the lamp and go straight down stairs, and do not be so easily 
scared another time.” 

“Oh! I would’nt go down by myself for—oh! oh!” 

“Why, you dunce, you are not afraid of your shadow I hope.” 

“Oh! laws, no sir—no, but it ’aint my shadow, O goodness 
it was so big it could hardly get down the chimney, and it 
made such a scraping noise and rushed right at me! oh! oh! 
Mr. Manly, it did sir, it did.” 

“Did you see what it was, Molly?” 

“Oh! no, but its as big as a man or a turkey!” 

“Well, go into the other room, until I get up and we’ll go 
down and see who and what the stranger is, and know his bu- 
siness, but you must go foremost, Molly.” 

“Oh! I’m afraid, oh! indeed I can’t Mr. Manly.” 

“Well, just step into the other room.” 

“O I can’t, indeed, indeed, I can’t.” 

“But you must—go!” [Exit Molly, crying. 

I accordingly, with light in hand, descended to the kitchen, 
keeping a good look-out lest I might loose my eyes. The 
candle was out, sure enough, but there was no need of a can- 
dle, the fire on the hearth was blazing briskly, and lighted the 
room sufficiently to discover every part of it, which we search- 


_ed carefully, but in vain, to find the something that had caused 


so much alarm. We were about to give up the search, when 
I discovered, sitting quietly in the window, a poor, lone, harm- 
less pigeon! 

It was about five o’clock in the morning, that being Molly’s 
rising hour, which in winter you know is an hour or two be- 
fore day-light, and at least one hour carlicr than J generally 
rise, half of which time having passed, I, of course did not 
think it worth while to go to bed again, and what I have to 
add is, that I ate my breakfast that morning with a better 
than usual appetite. 


THE SAILOR’S SONG. 
Our home is the sea 
Where the wild winds sweep, 
And the thunder rolls 
Tn its anger deep. 


Our home is the sea, 
Where the surges roar, 

On their journey far, 

i ay To the distant shore. 


“. Our home is the sea, 
_ Where the ship sinks fast, 
» ©*?Neath the lightning’s glare, 
And the storm-wing’d blast. IL TRISTO- 


BIRTH OF WASHINGTON. 


Original. 
All hail! glorious day! to freemen endeared, 
With rapture once more thy bright dawning we greet; 
While Columbia’s sons live, thou wilt e’er be revered, 
And their lisping babes taught thy proud name to repeat. 
And all cares should be stilled, 
Each heart with joy filled, 
On the day which gave birth to our liberties’ shield, 
All hail! to thy natal day, freedom’s great son! 
Thou peerless, immortal, renowned WasutneTon. 


Let nothing unhallowed his effulgence invade, 
And nought but our reverence breathe o’er his name, 
While the chaplet we intwine which time ne’er can fade, 
Prostrated, we’ll gaze on bis halo of fame. 
Let our joy the air rend, 
Let the incense ascend, 
Of a nation’s deep love for humanity’s friend; 
And on each natal day of Culumbia’s great son, 
With rapture and pride, may we name WasuHINGTON. 


Why bound patriot hearts, why that warrior’s bright gleam, 
Why sparkles the eye of each freeman to day, 
Why glows with new ardour each heart‘on the theme, 
And exultingly greets sol’s first roseate ray? 
*Tis Columbia's jubilee— 
It proclaims we are free, 
For this day sprung the tendons of liberty’s tree. 
*Tis thy natal day freedom’s illustrious son, 
Her glory, her pride, her renowned WasuINoTON. 


Ye conquerors, monarchs and heroes advance, 
O say canst thou bear the bright beams of his eye? 
O no! for they shrink—they blanch at his glance, 
Their laurels are withered, they tremble and fly! 
First in war, as in peace, 
Our hearts ne’er shall cease 
To throb with affection, but e’er shall increase: 
And on each natal day of Columbia’s great son, 
The earth shall resound with the bless’d WasHineTon. 


Illustrious spirit! thou yet hoverest o'er, 
Behold the proud column by gratitude reared, 
{ts basis a nation’s affection secure, 
And engraved on their hearts is thy name so endeared. 
The tyrant’s dread foe, 
With whose fame our heart's glow, 
And our affection and reverence shall with our growth grow. 
And thus e’ér we'll praise thee fair freedom’s great son, 
And thy natal day celebrate, O Wasuineton. 
¢ 


O joyfully ushered in e’er be this day, 
While liberty dwells and makes this her proud home, 
With glory, Columbia her chieftain array, 
And loved be the cypress that weeps o’er his tomb. 
Let each grateful voice raise, 
Let uz all chaunt the lays, 
And responded by freemen, re-echo his praise. 
All hail! to Columbia’s illustrious son, 
To this, thy bright natal day, great Wasnineren. 


THE COMPLAINT. 


Original. 
Mid seas of storm; mid doubt and fear, 
Onward, onward, I wander here 
In search of friendship’s form, 
But find no star whose rays portend 
The presence of a coustant friend, 
To guide me through the storm. 


No cheering voice to greet my ear— 

No hand to wipe away the tear 
From off my cheek so pale, 

Where rolling tides of sorrow flow, 

In streams of never ceasing wo, 
To tell the untold tale. 


Talk not of friendship’s balmy tone, 

While here in want I pine alone, 
To watch my hours of grief, 

As on the wing of time they fly 

To scenes beyond the dark blue sky, 
But sends me no relief. 


Tell me ye basking sons of fame, 
Whose fortunes are your only name, 
Who never bring to mind 
The wants, the woes, the greaf and pain, 
That fill up life’s uneven chain, 
How can ye be unkind? 


But why should want inspire my lay. 
When all the world is bright and gay, 
And cares not for my theme; 
But ah! can want no heart enchain, 
To listen to her plaintive strain, 
In passing down life’s stream? 


Soon will this form in silence lay, 

And rest beneath the cold, cold clay, 
Without a sigh or tear 

To tell of one whu lived to know, 

That friendship’s all a fading show, 
And flies when sorrow's near, 


WILLIAM. 


COLLEGE REMINISCENCES. 


No. II. 
8 BY C. C. COX, A.B. 


Original. 


VACATIONS. 

‘Vacations!—they are indeed green spots in the memory of 
my college life. I have heard the bookworm lament the ap- 
proach of those seasons in, which the duties of the university 
would be suspended—he called them unprofitable and useless 
periods. For myself I am free to confess that I never was 
sorry to see the langhing face of vacation peeping around the 
corner of the last week—and never to the best of my know- 
edge did I refuse to shake hands with the old fellow in hearty 
good will when he did at length arrive—nor let it be supposed 
that any natural or acquired indolence on our part prompted 
this strong affection for the last day of term time, or the first 
day after. No, no, I will not own that we have been given 
much to laziness since we played truant from old Dame Gro- 
ver’s school in the country many years ago. But I believed 
that there was a time to relax the bow that it might be the 
stronger and more flexible for it again—when the man 
should leave his" pent chamber and drink in the pure invigor- 
ating atmosphere around him—when he should cease for a 
time to look upon thumb-worn volumes and musty tomes, 
and feast his vision amid the chaste, rich, and sublime of God’s 
creation; when he should abandon the hermitage of his own 
solitary musings, and feel that he was not made for perpetual 
and sullen seclusion. There is something of sadness to me at 
least always associated with the first day of vacation. If you 
go from room to room, you will find their tenants briskly oc-_ 
cupied in packing up for a visit to “home, sweet home,” or 
for pleasure catching, or time killing excursions to the coun- 
try. Inashort time after the heavy mud spattered coaches 
are seen to stop before the collge buildings—then succeeds a 
scene of confusion. Busy feet are passing to and fro; drivers 
crossing the yard with large trunks thrown across their 
shoulders, shaking of hands, then also are heard the frequent 
sound of half uttered words in the hurry and bustle of parting. 
The soul sickens for a moment at this breaking up scene— 
but that feeling is soon chased away and forgotten. At such 
times their are always a few who either from preference or 
necessity remain behind. These congregate together and the 
time is soon divided, parties are planned, and diversions sug- 
gested. There are a few however, who mingle not with the 
sons of pleasure, and drag out a miserable existence in vaca- 
tion—they may be seen at evening stealing like shadows un- 
der the college walls ignorant whither to go or what to be 
about—and in almost every hour of the day they may be 
found either moving lazily over the yards, or listlessly stretch- 
ed out at full length under the branches of some tall elm trée. 
They are emphatically wretched; amusements they have none. 
The occasional sound of the college bell so much hated 
once would relieve the monotory, but it also must “rest from 
its labors” for a season. These are such as are not only toa 
lazy to read but even unwilling to uncergo any amount of 
physical fatigue for the sake of seeing enjoyment. But there 
is also another class equally destitute of pleasure—I mean the 
drudging plodding student to whom vacations are known only 
in name. Aun abused body is constantly teazing him with debili- 
ty and pain, while the conflict between ambition and duty 
koeps his mind constantly fretful and melancholy, 

PLACES AND ASSOCIATIONS, 

In the vicinity of the beautiful “City of Elms” are quite 
enough of novelty and interest to satisfy the curious mind, 
On both sides of N * * H * * * * stand two immense trap 
bluffs designating east and west according to their relative 
positions. These rocks from their proximity to the city, and 


| the many highly interesting associations connected with them 


have always been places of fashionable resort, for both natives 
and foreigners. Upon “west rock” may now be seen a cluster 
‘of heavy moss covered rocks, half concealed from view, by a 
|thick growth of cedar, which goos by the name of “judges 
cave.” It was here that the celebrated regicides, Goffe and 
Whaley, so well remembered throughout New England, con. 
cealed themselves for a long time against the fury of their 
enemies, In this place which is now visited by every man, 
woman, and child in the neighborhood did a part of that tri- 
bunal who sentenced Charles the First to death, find a safe 
and quiet retreat. 

The petty ambition which belongs to some minds, and 
which evinces itself in nothing so conspicuously as in that of 
carving and cutting names upon objects of public admiration, 
and resort is fully evident here from the slightest scratch of 
the knife, to the deep, and patient work ef the chisel and 
mallet. From Maine to Georgia, bas the hunter after im- 
mortality come to imprint his name upon the ever during 
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rocks, that those who go after him may see the works of his 
hands, and that he himself may have it to say to the 
wondering little ones, who may cluster around him, thet his 
own name, cut by his own hands, many years before they 
were porn, stands upon the very cave in which two of the 
judges, Goffe and Whaley, concealed themselves. It is but 
one grade of that innate desire for notoriety which makes the 
wartior pour out the blood of his fellow man, and causes 
often the miserable wretch cut off from other sources of con- 
spicuousness, to wade through murder to a scaffold. Upon 
these hills there are several other objects of curiosity, and in- 
terest of which many legends and traditions might be related 
but we cannot stop to mention, or describe them here. 

It is agreeable on a beautiful spring morning, to leave the 
metropolis, and seek some high lone spot from which we may 
look down upon the world below, without feeling that we are 
apart of it, or have any participation in its concerns. Well do 
I remember the sensations of calm delight, which filled my 
breast on such « morning, while resting on the brow of one 
of the hills to which I have referred. It was a day to be 
remembered. The birds were charming the woods with their 
wild notes of melody, while wafted upon the air scented 
with the lilac and rose, came the sound of church going bells 
mellowed by distance, from the far off villages which rose be- 
fore the eye from plain and valley.. The waters of L. I. 
sound, shone like a sea of highly polished silver—far away 
the blue island reposed like a pair spirit upon the horizon— 
and the inland streams on their meandering way were glanc- 
ing back looks of joy upon the advancing sun. I have visit- 
ed this hill often since then, both alone and in company, but 
never have I experienced the pleasurable emotions which 
were feit that period. In the small town of E*** H**** 
and six miles from N * * H * * * *, is Lake Saltonstall, a 
beautiful sheet of water reposing in the lap of lofty hills. I 
paid it a visit last in November, when the bleak winds were 
singing over the rustling foliage, the plaintive dirge of the 
year. It was beautiful then, while leafless trees stood in si- 
lence along its shores, but when those high forests are dressed 
in rich summer foliage, and their thousand branches living 
with the music of birds, how surpassing lovely is this lake! 
I have seen it clothed in its charms—I have strayed along its 
shores when no breeze whispered in the grove, and the silence 
of noonday was only interrupted by the monotonous tap of, 
the woodpecker, or the chirp of the restless wren—often has my 
barque swept in the cool shade beside its green fringed banks, 
and when the rays of the setting sun lingered upon the hill 
tops I have plunged into its cool and pleasant waters, and felt 
all the indescribable luxury which it is possible for bathing to 
bestow. A little above this lake to the east, stands the former 
residence of Gov. Saltonstall; it is an old fabric built I think 
in 1717. One room decorated with the tapestry of the olden 
time, is still preserved to gratify the curious visitor. An old 
table presented by the king of England, to Gov. Saltonstall, 
together with a large mirror, are among the relics of former 
times. The old lady of the house was very kind, conducting us 
from apartment to apartment, and answering all our questions 
with promptitude and satisfaction. 

“The roaring brook” is another place very much frequented 
in the season of summer. It is situated 15 miles west of 
N** H***#**, The road however, leading to it is very 
good, and the distance may be soon travelled. This brook | 
forms near its source a most beautiful cascade of thirty 
or forty feet, over irregular masses of trap rock. After this on 
its goes tumbling over a rocky inclined place of some extent 
until it suddenly disappears, and continues for several feet 
under the earth, when it again shows it face. This little brook 
is hedged in by three rough, steep eminences forming a trian-| 
gle of which two constitute its sides, and the third lying pos- 
terior to the waterfall its base. In the spring season the noise 
of this brook is loud and distinct. For a considerable distance | 
it has the sound of remote thunder. The contigious scpnery | 
is peculiarly wild and awful. It was here that our poet Willis. 
passed much of his time while a member of the college at’ 
N** H#***, In alittle poem entitled “Roaring Brook” pub- 
lished some months since in the N. Y. Mirror, he refers to 
his love of this natural curiosity, and the pleasant seasons 
which were spent near it when his lot was cast in the goodly 
land of steady habits. 











ACROSTIC, 


A time is at hand, when away from this land, 

My steps shall be bent to a far distant land— 

And when o’er the waters my form shall have fled, 
Nay this cold body shall lie with the dead— 
Direct one kind thought to the joys we now share, 
And know that wherever thou art I am there! 


IL TRISTO. 


THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


WASHINGTON. 


BY A YOUNG LADY, AGED THIRTEEN. 


Original. 









A glorious anniversary approaches—one that should com- 
mand our greatest pride and affection, and elicit the warmest 
feelings of every American bosom. With it is intimately linked 
the fate of millions born and unborn, and the prosperity, hap- 
piness and freedom of a glorious republic. The revolution 
with its horrors brought into existence one proud spirit tower- 
ing o’er the brightest stars that have shone in the galaxy of 
history. The prudence of Hannibal; the daring impetuosity 
of Napoleon; and the genius of Cesar, constituted an admira- 


| THE LIGHT CAIQUE. 


BY JAMES HUNGERFORD. 


Original. 


How ‘gaily glides my light caique, 

As o’er the moonlit sea 
I swiftly speed her on to seek 

My way to love and thee! 
These hours are sweeter far than day, 
The stars beam out with pure, bright rey, 
But brighter, purer far than they— 

The eyes of Rosalie. 


How calmly onward flow the tides! 
How gently blows the breeze, 

That, softly as a spirit glides, 
Steals o’er the silvery seas! 


ble union in the mind and qualities of our glorious Washing- 
ton. When the darkest clouds of despair hovered over the 
banners of the republic and the English Lion had grown bold 


in our adversity; when famine and want prowled amidst our 
contracted bands; witness the frozen passage of the Delaware 
in a forced march on a severe winter night, when every foot- 


step left its mark in blood, then, and then alone, can we form 
a due estimate of our forefather’s suffering, and the consum- 
mate intrepidity of their commander. 2 

Illustrious man! thy name will rest on the annals of history 
when succeeding ages will have passed away. When we 
contemplate the extraordinary virtues of the father of our 
country every American bosom should palpitate with pleasure. 
The birth of the now immortal Washington should be com- 
memorated with thanksgiving and praise throughout the land. 
Every heart should be glad and every citizen of our happy 
country should be rejoicing. He who does not remember his 


name with pleasure is not worthy of the name of an Ameri- 


can. 

The remains of this great man are truly a treasure, the 
tomb which contains them should never be suffered to decay. 
But alas! we wonder at, and mourn, the degeneracy of our 
race. Mount Vernon, that sacred residence, is now moulder- 


ing into ruins, and not one steps forth to vindicate the name of 
Washington by perpetuating his relics to the gaze of ages yet 


to come. 


I could sit and weep over his remains, not for sorrow but 


joy, to think that his soul is enjoying everlasting bliss in the 
realms above. A visit to Mount Vernon, the place of his re- 


sidence and decease would occasion the most lively feelings 
of delight and pleasure. There is an indeseribable something 
which seizes our souls while roaming through the ancient 
halls where his feet once trod. I could pass through the apart- 


ments of his house and search every nook and think that here 
he has often thoughtfully ranged. Then would arise the hap- 
py thought of that glorious band of compatriots with Wash- 
ington at their head fondly looking from their abode in hea- 
ven, upon the glorious fruit of their labors and enjoying lively 
anticipations of the proud extension of liberty and equal 
rights over the whole globe. 


SCRAPS—NO. XV, 


BY C. C. COX, A. B. 


Original. 
There is a tear for thee, 
It falls at early day, 
When from the wood is borne 
The merry songster’s lay. 


There is a tear for thee— 
Tt comes at quiet even, 

When stars are glittering 
Upon the face of heaven. 


There is a tear for thee— 
It leaves my aching eye, 

When joy and merriment 
Are passing gently by. 


There is a tear for thee, 
When broods the misty night, 
And sleep with magic wand, 
Has closed my weary sight. 


There is a tear for thee, 

When wrapped in grief and gloom, 
I take my lonely seat 

Beside thy speaking tomb. 


It tells of joys gone by— 
It tells of early hours, 
When cruel thorns lay hid 
Beneath a fields of flowers. 


It tells of fondest hopes, 
Lost in earth’s lowly hed; 

It tells of love which clings 
Stil] to the absent dead. 
































But, breathe it e’er so gently by, 

Its mildest murmurings cannot vie 

With one low, sweet and tender sigh— 
The sigh of Rosalie. 


How brightly too the moonlight beams 
Upon the wavelet’s crest! 

And there, like trusting Hope it seems 
Upon Affection’s breast; 

But, though that orb her brightest glow, 

Her beams not half so melting flow, 

As some dear smiles that beam below— 
The smiles of Rosalie. 


Good night! for late is now the hour, 
And I must hie away; 

But every night, towards thy bower, 
Beneath mild Luna’s ray, 

T’ll hasten in my light caique, 

My own—my dearcst one to seek, 

And never aught my lips shall speak, 
But love for Rosalie. 

—_—_————————_—_—_____—_—————_— 


| THE MUSEUM, 


Original. 








Of the utility of a place for rational amusement, there can 
but one opinion; and if amid the ten thousand seducing ave- 
“nues which are continually open, and leading the feet of inex- 
|perienced youth in the way of evil, there be established a, 
single opposing influence, that may be successful in weaning 
we wanderers from the forbidden path, and directing them to 
a virtuous and useful course —that influence should be encour- 
aged and sustained, and its resources should be abundantly mul- 
tiplied. In large cities there always exists a vast variety of 
temptations, and to the young, these are too often fatal—direct- 
ing as they too frequently do the untutored mariner upon life’s 
dangerous and doubtful sea to certain and inevitable distruc- 
tion. To build up as it were a wall of protection, and guard 
carefully the footstep of the rising generation, should be the 
high aim of the philontrophic mind, and that man will doubt- 
less be looked upon as the greatest benefactor to the race, who 
institutes and reduces to practice the most effectual means to 
accomplish that praisworthy and desirable object. 

It must not be expected, that the sternness and sober judg- 
ment of age, should be made the constant property of youth, 
ot that the buoyancy of feeling so prominent in the tyro, 
should give place to that considerate, calculating principle 
which maifests itself in the man of hoary hairs and improved 
judgment. Nor is it consistant with the constitution of hu- 
man nature, that the young heart, whose pulsations are quick 
and strong, should be so checked, as that its movements should 
become slow and imbecile as those of age; and when we re- 
member that even age itself is fond of recreation, nay, in some 
|instances, even requires it, we cannot seriously think of des- 
troying every thing that would afford pleasure and happiness, 
|and therefore it becomes us to endeavour to train the mind 
'from its earliest existance, to virtuous pleasures, and useful 
and instructive amusements. It is a happy arrangement of 
society that the greater portion of the time of every individual, 
is occupied in some employment by which he is either obtain- 
ing his livelihood or amassing wealth, and to such an extent 
| hes this condition of things obtained that the idler, whether 
jhe be the man of elegant leisure or the creature for whose 








characteristic the vocaublary of language has been searched in | 


vain, and to whom the venerable term of “loafer” would seem 
most appropriately to apply—is regarded not merely as a usc- 
iless appendage to life, but a pest to his kind, and an unfit asso- 
ciate for his-race. By this arrangement, innumerable evils 
are prevented, as the time occupied in business, would very 
probably be squandered in licentiousness and life thereby be 
made in inany thousands of instances an absolute burthen; 
and while the idler is spurned and looked upon as the butt of 
society, the industrious individual is taken by the hand, and 
blessed with friendships without which life would be a mono- 
tonous and dreary waste., 

It is not so much therefore, the desire of the philanthropist 
to crush the pleasures and amusements of the young, as to 


————— 
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direct them into a proper channel, and with every sort of gra- 
tification he will seek to combine instruction as well that the 
heart may be made better, as that the mind should be improv- 
ed. There is a spirit of evil abroad in the world, which 
like a monster of hidious mien goeth about, seeking whom 
he may devour, and it would seem as if in these latter days, 
the ingenuity of man was put upon the stretch, to devise the 
ways and means of aiding the infernal fiend in the prosecution 
of his work of destruction. Many, very many, divices might 
be enumerated that are practiced upon to ensnare the feet of 
the unthinking, and even experience is sometimes too feeble to 
resist with success the temptations held forth. Scenes of mid- 
night revelry, and dissipation are repeatedaly indulged in, und 
the faculties of the mind blunted and destroyed by the often re- 
peated application of the inebriating cup. And not a few of 
such as started fair for becoming the flowers of society have 
been seduced from the high road of virtue by the allurements 
of the gaming table. Thousands of valuable lives are annu- 
ally sacrificed to these demons of debauchery, and civiliza- 
tion lifts her streaming eyes to heaven, as if to implore an in” 
terposing arm for the rescue of her sors, and the redemption 
of her own violated character; Christianity stands back dismay- 

ed at the sight of the millions that have fallen from her em- 

brace, and have gone down to eternal destruction, and the 

crowds still urging to the same disgraceful end—as a mother 

would weep over her fallen offspring so does she weep the fall 

of those who were destined forthe arms of her affection. The pic- 

ture isa sad one, and the heart sinksin contemplating its truth. 

But there is hope; all have not yet descended to the pit, and 

the hope may be indulged that the rapid tide may be turned, 

and the channels of wickedness entirely destroyed. 

There is no reason why these immoralities should be con- 
tinued. There are amusements sufficient for the young people 
of the age, amusements in which they may engage without 
corruption. Moral amusements where they may be benefited 
and bettered. Is it asked, where are they? The answer is at 
hand: They are in every city: They are in Baltimore. In ad. 
dition to the numerous associations for literary persuits we 
have the Battimore Museum, where the scientific man, and 
the philosopher, the naturalist and the student, the artist and 
the antiquarian—all, may enjoy the true “feast of reason,” 
and experience the “flow of soul” that arises from a rich men- 
tal banquet, the effects of which may never be destroyed. The 
Museum at the present time, is a receptacle of Cabinets, and 
natural history of almost every section of the earth may be 
studied in its ample halls. The proprietor has procured spe- 
cimens of natural history and curiosities from nearly every 
region, and his labors are still going on in a most indefatiga- 
ble manner, he is daily making additions and improvements, 
and he has been heard to say, that he meant not to stop until 
he has procured specimens ot every thing of interest that the 
globe possesses. Here Nature may be studied, in her true 
character, and nothing under the sun affords more real plea- 
sure, than a correct observation of her works. It is not a 
little surprising that the scientific and literary associations of our 
young men should engage only in the examination of metaphy- 
sical and speculative subjects, when so excellent an opportuni- 
ty is afforded of, obtaining a knowledge of the animals that 
wander upon the earth, the birds that people the air, and the 
" vast variety of living things that inhabit the “great deep.” 
And not unfrequently the individual who wishes to obtain ce- 
lebrity in these matters, at great expense leaves his native 
land, and seeks in other climes the knowledge he vainly sup- 
poses is denicd him here; whereas, if he were to make the 
halls of our Baltimore Museum his field of examination he 
would without doubt possess greater advantages thzt his travels 
would afford him, for here he has the gathered treasure of 
years, and can employ his time in the investigation of the 
natural products of every clime, and in a single step go from 
the equator to the poles, It is our purpose as far as we have 
ability to wander through this extensive natural cabinet and 
nothing preventing, at different times our cxaminations shall 
be laid before the readers of the Monument, and if our design 
could be aided by a series of lectures delivered in the spacious 
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Dienrry.—There is in this world much, that passes under 
this distinguished appellation, which is no more allied to the 
name, than honor is to infamy; and can only be made to ap- 
pear so, upon the principles of the boy’s philosophy, which 
affirmed the crow to be so black that it was almost white, or 
the doctrine of the old farmer who in recommending his son 
for a situation in the city, said he was so good, that he was 
almost good for nothing. Not less absurd than these, are in- 
numerable of the actions of men, which are called dignified, 
and acknowledged to beso by multitudes who might consider 
themselves grossly insulted, were they to be told, that they did 
not possess common sense. In truth, of late it would seem 
that so many sorts of human, or rather inhuman performances, 
such as defaults, antagonisms, if we may be allowed to use 
the word and the like, would cloak themselves under the 
proud title, that there is danger, of the word itself becoming en- 
tirely perverted from its original meaning, and being consider- 
ed a synonym with dastard, or some other degrading term. 

Time was, when dignity enthroned itself, in a high place, 
and looked down with contempt upon the meaner world; 
wrapped in reserve and assuming a hauteur of manner, and 
look austere, the unpretending spirit shrunk from its impor- 
tance, and withered beneath its frown. Its claims were then, 
grandeur, rank and honor, the world’s honor, and it held the 

































the man be respectable in proportion to the number of Bowie 
knives etc. that he could carry. An assassin is a disgrace to 
his species—the duelist is but one degree above the assassin, 
and neither deserves a place in reputable society; they should 
be driven from it as a monsters, or confined as wolves and 
tigers would be. 

From the repeated menaces and the bravado encounters, 
which take place so frequently, one unskilled in common 
place etiquette might readily enough suppose, that the flourish 
of a Bowie knife, and the threat of a pistol constituted the 
dignity of the day, and if to support it becomingly various 
warlike and death dealing instruments are to be carried con- 


tinually about the person, truly dignity is bringing society to 
/@ point in civilization which will need some investigation and 
amendment. It has been remarked, that we should as soon 
expect a bullet from a rose bud, as an oath from a lady’s lips; 
whoever gave existence to this pretty saying had correct no- 
tions of the delicacy that adorns the female character, but to 
carry out the idea of the honorable thing we are speaking of 
which seems to be practiced upon, by the other sex we cannot 
consistently deny women the privilage of maintainig their own 
as well as the dignity of their husbands and brothers in a like 
manner; and to see these fair creatures strolling about fully 
equiped for battle, and their beautiful dresses finished with 
belts and side straps for the lodgment of the instruments of 
death which they are to flourish on convenient occasions, as 
an exhebition of their fearlessness and then to support them- 
selves with proper respect they must be allowed the use of the 
vulgar vocabulary with which the men sustain their dignified 
pretentions so handsomely. A rediculous state of things this, 
it may well be said; and if holding out woman in this Amazo- 
nian character renders her a disgusting piece of humanity, 
why should we not look upon men in the same light. And 
why should we not regard his bloody equipment as a step from 
the civilized back to the Savage state of being? 


But the truth is, in these latter days false lights are held 


out upon the path of honor, and men in seeking that high 
place mect shame. We have somewhere seen a définition of 
dignity which whether it be correct or incorrect as to the letter, 
pleases us much. It is that thing, which influences men to 


exalted prerogative of permitting the unassuming and simple ||do what is good and right, in defiance of all that may be 
kind, to breathe within the range of its blaze without being || urged against them; this spirit will be found more beneficial 
destroyed; and this truly was an admirable condescension— ||than the Bowie knife, and this kind of dignity will distin- 
but how fallen now? How levelled with the dust the princely || gush man in the character destined for him by his Maker; it 
title? Nota bar-room loafer of the lowest tippling shop, but || is an honor he may wear without the fear of its being tarnish- 
has a dignity to insult, and he too, is as sensitive when it is || ed, nay, it will shine brighter and brighter the more he uses 


attacked, as the man of military etiqutte, who would sacrifice his 
life for the salvation of a brass button. Not many weeks since, 


a very shabbily dressed woman entered a store, where we hap- | 


pened to be, and in a humble tone solicited alms, urging as a 
reason, why her situation should be pitied, that she had a fa- 
mily who with herself were suffering from the severity of the 
winter, and many times had been very near starvation; she 
begged for heaven’s sake that we should give her a little mo- 
ney. “Will nothing but money answer,” inquired a friend, 
who was celebrated for his philanthropy, “O in the name of 
pity, yes” she replied, “any thing that will relieve us—any thing 
at all! “Well then” said he “I will get you an order to enter 


the poor house, I know You will be taken care of there.” 


The cheeks of the woman flushed immediately, and her eyes 
flashed in anger, “To the poor house” she exclaimed,—“the 
poor house—no .sir, I thank you, I have not come so low as 


the poor house, I’ll die sir, yes I’ll suffer death sir, before I'll 
go to the poor house,” and turning abruptly on her heel, she 
disappeared in a hurry. Now this woman had her ideas of 
dignity; and her case will afford an illustration of what is 
called by the name, by half the world beggar as she was, she 
possessed that false pride by which thousands are puffed up, 
and the ebullition of her feelings, which caused them to pour 
forth in contempt upon the offer of kindness that was made 
to her, was nothing more than shews itself every day in vari- 


that yet, and thank God none of my connexions were ever in| 








ous ways and under different circumstances. 
May we be allowed to compare that strong manifestation 
of the woman’s resentment, with the principle that calls a 








saloon upon the subjects treated of, the young and old of our 
city would doubtless have a place of resort unsurpassed in the 


United States. 


EPITAPH ON A DOG. 


Though once a-puppy, and though Fop by name, 
Here moulders one whose bones some honor claim. 
No sycophant, although of spaniel race, 

And though no hound, a martyr to the chase— 
Ye squirrels, rabbits, leverets, rejoice, 

Your haunts no longer echo to his voice; 

This record of his fate exulting view, 

He died worn out with vain pursuit of you. 

“Yes—” the indignant shade of Fop replies— 
‘And worn with vain pursuit, man also dies.” 





man to the field for a real or an imaginary offence? And is 
it not the same spirit that ugres the duelist to the deed that 
disgraces him forever, in order to support what he supposes is 


his dignity? The man of sense may laugh at the idea of an || )44, 
insult to the beggar woman’s dignity, but let him examine 
her case with many others, which occur in common life, and 


it, and obtain for her a renown that the “warrior’s wreath” or 
“civilian’s fame” may remain destitute of forever. The dignity 
of doing right—this an enviable something, and will remain 
enshrined in honor and affection, when the dignity of the 
duelliest, and the honor sustained by the dagger, and ‘the pis- 
tol have perished—it is this which will be memoried in marble, 
when the greatness gained at the sacrifice of life shall be crum- 
bled into dust. Well would it be for us as a people, could we 
‘attain to this exalted eminence in the scale of being. 


Aruenzum Socrery.—We have attended nearly all the meet- 


ings of this society during the present session, and are happy 
to say they are always large—sometimes crowded so that many 
persons have to go away, being unable to find seats or even 
room to stand. A great portion of the audience every even- 
ing is composed of ladies; which fact, of itself, aside from any 
other cause, is sufficient to account for the regular attendance 
of so,many gentlemen. 
| presence of the ladies themselves? Most assuredly to their 
| intelligence, good taste, correct habits, sound judgment, and 
litetary refinement, the character of the exercises being such 
as to render them congenial with the high state of moral cul- 
ture to which their minds have attained. To say any thing 
about beauty and fashion, in connection with the ladies, on the 
present occasion, might, by some, be deemed irrelevant; but 
even if it should be a digression we’ll hazard the assertion 
that greater attractions, personal and intellectual, are no 


But to what shall we attribute the 


where to be found in our city than are to be met with at the 
meetings of the Atheneum Society. 

The meetings are held every Thursday evening, in the Sun- 
day School room attached to St. Peter’s church, corner of Sharp 
and German streets; and the public are always invited to at- 








Docs.—We cannot help expressing our surprise that the 


which make considerable stir in the world, and in all proba-||city council of Baltimore should have remained so long in 
bility he will discover a pointed similarity, and find as much_|| session without taking some notice of these animals, which 
cause for merriment and laughter in them, as he has in her's. || have increased upon us until they have become an insupporta- 

Dignity is not athing which requires to be sustained by/||ble nuisance and many of our citizens would receive with 
the dagger’s point, nor is any expenditure of powder and ball|| great satisfaction the enactment which should doom thei ta 


|| necessary to its well being, if such were the case, then would || entire extermination. 
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Dogs in a city are just about as useless as they are danger- 
ous, and we think every man ought willingly renounce his 
affections for his beast, and offer him up a sacrifice for the 
public good. Since the council has been ‘legislating, as the 
members would say, for the peopls’s benefit, hydrophobia has 
occurred within their knowledge, and many voices have been 
raised against the propriety of permitting dogs to run at large 
through our streets. A law for their removal would be very 


be the word the members voting for the measure would de- 
serve to be memorized in marble. 


welcome to four fifths of our people, and if total extermination | 


THE BACKWOODS PREACHER. 


BY EARNEST BERENGER. 








“He speakest passing well. 
Why, this is eloquence!” 

My original ideas of Western pulpit eloquence were not 
very favorable. When I heard that a Methodist circuit prea- 
cher was to deliver a discource in a rude building which was 
pointed out to me as the village church, I confess my expec- 
tations of excellencewere far from being sanguine. I pictur- 
ed to myself a tall, awkward, and ungainly form, with vio- 
lent gesticulations and stentorian lungs, fracturing without 
remorse the devoted head of Priscian, and deforming the 
beauty and sublimity of Revelation, by giving its most sacred 
a vulgar and unpleasant tincture from the medium of their 
conveyance, 

As to the appearance of the preacher I found myself, at my 
entrance, very agreeably disappointed. The desk was occu- 
pied by a young man of genteel appearance, slight in form, 
and with a pale and highly interesting countenance. 

We are all, I believe, practical physiognomists. Every one, 
whether he subscribes to Lavator or not, usually forms, upon 
some standard of his own, a prepossession or a prejudice at 
first view of a stranger, leaving his conclusions to be correct- 
ed or confirmed by future observations. In this case, my 
first impressions were far from unfavorable. 

The preacher rose to read a hymn. It was one I had often 
heard read, and that in every imaginable manner and tone of 
voice, from the thunder of Boanerges to the most boyish and 
sickening sing-song But I had never before discovered half 
its beauties. I felt, for a time that I had done its author in- 
justice, and that there could not be a more appropriate introduc- 
tion than this hymn, to the sanctuary of God. He read it in 
a low but perfectly audible voice, which carried every senti- 
ment home to the heart. There was a hush through the as- 
semblage (which was large and respectable fur the place) when 
he concluded, which told me that I was not alone in my feel- 
ings. It was followed by a prayer which I am ata loss to 
describe. Simple, eloquent, and impressive, now it breathed 
the lauguage of reverential awe and penitential sorrow; and 
now it swelled into majesty and sublimity, while the heart in- 
voluntarily bowed in despair at the footstool of mercy, or rosc 
with joyful aspirations to the gates of heaven. It reminded 
me of the electric effect which Saurin is said to have produc. 
ed by the invocation with which he invariably commenced his 
discourses. 

“Who is this young Massillon?” I involuntarily asked my- 
self as he commenced his sermon. I have heard the great 
and popular, the learned and wise preacher of the day, dis- 
course to crowded audiences in pompous cathedrals; my reason 
has approved and applauded; I have admired when I did not 
feel, and gone away unaffected. But this is a far better man- 
ner and happier spirit. “When I hear others preach,” said 
Louis le Grand to the great pulpit orator of his day, “I am 
very well satisfied with them; but when I hear you, I am dis- 
satisfied with myself.” 

I shall not attempt to give a skctch of his discourse. I 
could not without doing it injustice. And at the best, how 
corparitively faint and feeble are the words and the senti- 
ments, even beautiful and appropriate as they were, without 
the glance, the tone, and gesture, which sent them thrilling 
to the heart! 

There are a thousand styles and modes of preaching. There 
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in his elocution, upon which the attention could fasten. You 


were borne rapidly and irresistably along, but it was with an and he who is at zenith this year, may be at nadir next, and 
equable motion, and you were seldom tempted to inquire how. || excite no surprize. It is seldom that the fourth, or even the 


The subject was the healing of the blind beggar. I have 
said that I could not give a sketch of it; but there was one 
part to which I would refer—his description of the maricle; I 
never heard any thing performed in a happier or more touch- 
ing style. It was done with a Raphael-like power and beau- 

Is of pencil—and the scene yet lingers warm and glowing in 
my remembrance. 

He pictured the solitary beggar, upon whose eyes the light | 
of heaven had not shone for many a wretched year, groping 
his way to the road side where Jesus was to pass. He had 
heard of this wonderful man—the Man of Miracles—and 
hearing, had believed. The world had all gone thronging by, | 
to meet their unknown God, while he sat down trembling with 
mingled hope and apprehension to await his coming. And 
what were his feelings at this moment! “Is it true! Shall I 
ever again behold this bright and gorgeous world!—Shall I 
ever again behold the faces of kindred, and mect the glances 
of love?—There was rapture in the thought!—‘Grant it, O 
God! and I willl ask no more.” And then prechance distrust 
stole in upon the visions of hope, and he wept in very bitter- 
ness at the disappointment which his fancy had conjured up. 

But lo! there is a distant murmur in the air. He listens 
with the intentness of one whose life’s happiness hangs upon 

the event Louder and louder—it is the sound of His com- 
ing!—the voices of the multitude are floating upon the gale. 
And as his doubts approached their solution, and hope was 
about to be merged into certainty, the tumult of his feelings 
became almost insupportable. 
“He comes! thank God, he comes! ”—and he raised his flush- 








ed cheeks.and rayless orbs in gratitude of Heaven. Now or 
never—it’ was the moment to decide his fate. Rushing for- 
ward, he shouted the name of Jesus! A heartless, laughing, 
godless crowd are around him; angry voices bade him hush, 
and rude hands are put forth to stay him. “Stay me? I am 
blind—shut out from the blessed day! Hold me not—bid me 
not hush!” and again he shouted almost with agony, “Jesus, 
thou son of David, have mercy on me.” 
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In this country, the wheel of fortune is constantly turning 






























third generation enjoys the properity and station in society 
which was won by the industry and frugality of the first. 
This constant change is the natural result of casses in con- 
tinual operation. The first generation starts in life poor, but 
industrious and honest; he resolves to acquire propesty, and at 
the same time sustain a character that shall command respect. , 
By dint of long perseverance in business, and the sustainment 
of a high character for integrity and fair dealing, he suc. 
ceeds (such a man never fails,) and becomes wealthy. His 
sons succeed him, perhaps maintain the charactcr of their 
father, and add to the wealth he left them—they are educat- 
ted to business, and know how the property they injoy wasac. 
quired. .But their sons grow up, and from infancy find them. 
selves in the lap of luxury, and rocked in the cradle of ease 
their minds are never turned to business—that is beneath 
them—they are engrossed with important nothings: scorn 
labor; run the rounds of folly; marry light-headed, fashion. 
nable ladies, who have as sovereign a contempt for laborers, - 
and the useful things of life as-themselves; dash away a few 
years in their carriages; lose their parents; divide their pro. 
perty; attempt to carry on the business; are incapable of 
managing it—fail—struggle to keep up apparences and their 
places in fashionable life—are obliged to retire—wretched 
and miserable at home—and get through the world as well as’ 
they can, carry always the appearance of shabby gentlemen 
and being looked at askance by their former companions,— 
Their children are more miserable even than themselves; being 
brought up with idea that labor is degrading, and that they 
are of superior order; while necessity compels them to resort 

to some means of getting a living. Pride and poverty are 
ever at war with them, and they drag out a miserable and 
precarious life. 


. 





THe HIGHWAYMAN OFF His GUARD.—A rider to a commercial 
house in London, was attacked a few miles beyond Winches ~ 
ter, dy a single highway-man who robbed him of his purse’ 4 
and pocket-book containing cash and notes to a considerable 







The ear which never listened in vain to the voice of distress, || amount. “Sir” said the rider, “I have suffered you to take — 
caught the moving tone. “What wilt thou have me to do?”|| my property, and you are welcome to it. It ismy niaster's 
was the kind inquiry of the great Physician. He sprang for- and the loss of it cannot do him much harm, but as it will ‘ 
ward—and threw himself at his feet-—and in a voice trem.||look very cowardly in me to have been robbed without making” J 
bling with earnestness and choked with emotion, cried out, || 22Y defence, I should wish you just & fire a pistol througlr 4 
“Lord, grant that I may receive my sight!” my coat.” “With all my heart,” said the highway mat s 

Pausing a moment and casting his eyes about the assembly, “where will you wish to have the ball?” “Here,” said the rie 
the preacher proceeded to the application of his subjeet, by der, “just by the side of the button.” The unthinking high-’ — 
this fine sentence. way-man was as good as his word—but as soon as he had 

“The light which disclosed to the vision of the beggar of fired the rider knocked him off his horse, and with the assis- 
Jericho the magnificence and splendor of this beautiful world || tance of a traveller, who had came up at the time, lodged the 
is darkness compared with that diviner and more mysterious highway-man in jail. 

















is our theatrical manner—mere rant—which swells and puffs 
out of all propriety and rule for scenic effect. There is the 
declaimer, who bellows on without any regaad to the husbad- 
ry of lungs, or the cars of his hearers. There is your petit 
maitre precision, who begins with a bow and an implied beg- 
your-pardon; minces damnation with a phrase, and apologized 
for mentioning this terrible estate before his polite assembly! 
And there is the dry hard tone and knock down delivery of 
the controversialist, who carries even into the pulpit, the bul- 
lying air of polemic. But in the manner of him who stood 
before me, there was nothing, of these; all was natural grace- 
fal, and gentle. There were on promincnces of glaring points 


|| boon companions with a look which plantly says. 


light which breaks in upon the gloom of the sin-benighted 
soul!” 
This is but a crayon sketch of a portion of his discourse. 


But the tone and manner of his simple’ recital were so irre- || Covered himself with glory by flogging the poor little Frazer, 
sistably touching that many could not restrain their tears; and || the publisher of Frazer’s Magazine.—The earl was a notori- 


among the females, I distinctly heard surpressing sobbings, 
I confess the tears stood in my own eyes. 


THE RISE AND FALL OF FAMILIES. 


Every young man should start in life determined to act}! more than one. 


upon the motto of “Nildesperandum,” or. “Dont give up the 

ship.” Let him, on commencing life, look around him and 

see who are the wealthy, who are the influential, who are the 

courted and respected of society, and ask from whence they 

sprung. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, he will find | 
them to be those whose who, at his age, were possessed of as 

little of the world’s gere, as li ttle of family influence, and as 

little of any extraneous aid as he himself possessed; men who} 
commence the world with nothing, and whose advancement }! 
in life solely depended upon their own industry, frugality, in-|| 
tegrity, aud strict attention to business. Most young men 
consider it a great misfortune to be poor or not to have capital 
enough to establish themselves at once in a good business;), 
this is a very mistaken notion: for, so far from poverty being | 
a misfortune to him, if we may judge from what we every || 
day behold, it is really a blessing; for the chance is more than | 
ten to one in favor of the success of such a young man, over 
one who starts with plenty of money. Look back twenty, 
years, and see who commenced business at that time with 
abundence of means, and trace them down to the presence 
day: how many of them in this city can now bost of wealth 
and high standing?—Qh the contrary, how many have become 
poor, lost their places in society, and are passed, by their once 
“T ~— 
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jyou not.” 
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A story somewhat like this, which by the way is a good | 
many years older than Joe Miller, Esq is told of the late Eark 
of Berkly—by the by of the valorous gentleman who lately 


ous shooter of highway-men—in his day Bagshot heath and 
Howslow heath were frequented by gentlemen of the road in 
considerable numbers—and had often been heard to say that 
he never would be robbed by a single footpad, although he’ 
might perhaps think proper to yield his purse if attacked by 


He was crossing Bagshot one night in his carriage, when & 
loud voice was heard commanding the coachman to stope — 
The order was obeyed, and in another moment a pistol was 
thrust in at the window, and a highway-man, well mounted, 
appeared by the side of the vehicle. “You have said that you 
will not he robbed by & single footpad, my Lord,” said the: 
robber, “and I have concluded to try whether you will keep » 
your word.—I will trouble you for your purse, and whatever" 
other valuable you may have about you.” “It is very true,” 
answered the earl, putting his hand to his pockct, “that I have 
made such an assertion; and, in the fulfilment of it, I woulé 
not give you purse and pocket-book now, if it was not for the 
presence of your companion, who is looking over your shoulder.” 
The robber, startled from his presence of mind, turned hastily” 
round to sce who was looking over his shoulder, and in ® 
moment the earl’s bullet was in his heart- [Com. Ads. 








VANITY AND PRIDE.—Swift beautifully exemplified the dis 
tinction between pride and vanity; the vain man’s being is in 
the opinion of others; the proud man cares not a button. what 
others think of him. Swift thus discriminates; “I am too 
proud to be vain.” 














Are not the great happiest when most free from the incum- 
brance of greatness? Is there then any happiness in greatness? 
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